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of the great and varied natural resources of almost all the states
in South America, it might appear that they should have been
able to accumulate stores of capital independently; but the
heritage of the period of European rule lay like a curse upon the
new countries of the southern continent. Spanish rule was
highly centralized and Portuguese rule, though less autocratic,
was more so than the British has ever been. The people of
South and Central America accordingly remained ignorant of
the methods and problems of government, and having gained
their independence, they took upwards of a century to settle
down to stable self-rule. One or two of the more advanced
republics reached stability well before the close of the nineteenth
century; some of the most backward have scarcely achieved
it yet. Thus, while other outlying continents, notably North
America and Australia, were developing rapidly under efficient
self-government that offered security for the investment of
European capital, South American republics as a whole were
occupied with political problems and struggles which bore as
their fruit only too frequent revolutions. Till these became the
exception rather than the rule, foreign capital found other fields
for investment, and there was little inducement for those in
South America who had surplus income, to save it except by
investing it in real estate. A premium was consequently put
upon the ownership of land and upon lavish expenditure. Neither
of these, when they come to be regarded as socially desirable,
as has been unfortunately too much the case in South America,
is favourable to the accumulation of productive capital, to
enterprise in the people, to commercial activity, or to the develop-
ment of latent resources. South America is potentially rich,
but it carries a smaller population than any other continent
except Australia, and throughout the whole tropical section the
average per capita wealth is exceedingly low.

Owing partly to the sheer physical difficulties, partly to the
shortage of labour and partly to lack of organization, tropical
South America has made relatively poor progress with the
exploitation of some of its leading resources. The Amazon basin,
the natural home of the rubber tree, cultivated elsewhere, has
sunk to a minor place as a source of commercial rubber. The
cultivation of cacao seems to be following that of rubber to other
continents. Brazil and the three north-western republics of
South America, formerly with the West Indies almost the sole
source of the cacao of commerce, now together produce little
over half as much as the Gold Coast colony in West Africa,
and this relative decline has occurred in the last forty years.
Scarcely any quinine now comes from the Eastern Andes whence